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highlands, or by people of mixed Indian and European descent,
who also contribute an important part of the labour force in
the Andean region. Elsewhere in tropical South America except
in British Guiana and in the coffee region of Southern Brazil,
the latter perform almost the whole of the manual labour. The
rubber forests of the Amazon region, for example, have been
worked largely by labourers of mixed blood from Ceara and
other states In" the upland region of North-Eastern Brazil, which,
especially in times of drought, have been able to supply numerous
labourers to other parts, after meeting the requirements of their
own stock-rearing Industry.

In the exploitation of their tropical resources, none of the
South American states has been able hitherto to organize produc-
tion on large-scale labour-saving lines, as, for example, the
Americans have in the cultivation of sugar-cane in Cuba, or as
the British have in the planting of rubber in Malaya. The
nearest approach to this modern form of efficient cultivation of
tropical crops to be found in South America under the control
of South Americans is represented by the coffee-growing industry
of Southern Brazil which has several peculiarities from the
economic standpoint and concerning which more will be said
later. It is significant that the only attempt at establishing a
modern large-scale plantation industry in the northern part of
South America should be due to foreign enterprise. The United
Fruit Company, a North American concern, owns extensive
banana plantations in the Santa Marta district of Colombia
equipped with the latest devices to ensure quick loading with
fruit at exactly the right stage of maturity into their specially
constructed steamers which make regular connection between
the Caribbean shore and the ports on both sides of the North
Atlantic.

A further disadvantage under which the tropical regions of
South America suffer is a shortage of capital During the three
centuries of Spanish rule little was done in the way of permanent
development. On the contrary, the object of the home country-
was to get as much as possible out of the colonial empire, no
matter at what cost to the possessions overseas. No resources
were expended there except what were absolutely necessary to
get a quick return. When the South American peoples broke
away^from Spain and Portugal early in the nineteenth century,
they inherited nothing in the way of material values from their
former rulers except what was left of the natural resources. Nor
were Spain and Portugal in a position, as Great Britain was in
North America, to lend large, or indeed any, sums of capital to
tiie South American republics for their development. In view